

The fingle atoms each to other tend. 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 

T o allure ; to invite. 

Adorn’d 

She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love ; not thy fubjection. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
Shew the care of approving all adtions fo, as may moft effec- 
tually attract all to this profeffion. Hammond's Fundarn. 

Deign to be lov’d, and ev’ry heart fubdue ! 

What nymph could e’er attract fuch crowds as you ! Pope. 
Attract, n.f. [from to attraCf.] Attradion; the power of 
drawing. 

Feel darts and charms, attracts and flames, 

And woe and contrail in their names. Hudibras. 

Attra'ctical. adj. [from attract.] Having the power to 
draw to it. 

Some flones are endued with an electrical or attraCtical 
virtue. Pay on the Creation. 

Attraction, n.f. [from attract.] 

The power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other eleifrick bodies, 
and the attraction in gold of the fpirit of quickfdver at dif- 
tance ; and the attraction of heat at diftance ; and that of fire 
to naphtha ; and that of fome herbs to water, though at dif- 
tance j and divers others, we fhall handle. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Loadftones and touched needles, laid long in quickfdver, 
have not admitted their attraction. Brown s Vulgar Erronrs. 

Attraction may be performed by impulfe, or fome other 
means ; I ufe that word, to fignify any force by which bodies 
tend towards one another. Newton's Opticks. 

2. The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the attraction of my good parts afide, I have no other 
charms. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Attra'ctive. adj. [from attract. 
j . Having the power to draw any thing. v 

What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other ftars. 

By his attractive virtue, and their own. 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. Paradife Loft . 

Some the round earth’s cohefion to fecure, 

For that hard talk employ magnetick power ; 

Remark, fay they, the globe, with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam’d attractive flone. Blackmore. 

Bodies ad: by the attractions of gravity, magnetifm, and 
eleCtricity ; and thefe inlfances make it not improbable but 
there may be more attractive powers than thefe. Newt. Opt. 
2. Inviting; alluring; enticing. 

Happy is Hermia, wherefoe’er Ihe lies ; 

For die hath blefled and attractive eyes. 

Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dream . 
I pleas’d, and with attractive graces won. 

The moft averfe, thee chiefly. Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

AttraCtive. n. ft [from attract. J That which draws or in- 
cites allurement ; except that attractive is of a good or indiffe- 
rent fenfe, and allurement generally bad. 

The condition of a fervant Haves him off to a diftance ; 
but the gofpel fpeaks nothing but attraCtives and invitation. 

v South. 

AttraCtively. adv. [from attractive.] With the power of 
attracting or drawing. 

AttraCtiveness. n.f. [from attractive.'] The quality of 
being attractive. 

AttraCtor. n.f. [from attract.] The agent that attraCts ; 
a drawer. 

If the ftraws be in oil, amber draweth them not ; oil makes 
the ftraws to adhere fo, that they cannot rife unto the attrac- 
tor% Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. 

A'ttrahent. n.f. [attrahens, Lat.] That which draws. 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the fteel to its at- 
trahent. Glanville' s Scep/ts. 

Attrecta'tion. n.f. [ attreCtatio , Lat.] Frequent handling./). 
Attributable, adj. [ attribuo , Lat.] That which may be 
aferibed or attributed ; afcnbable ; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans feems to be at - 
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ATTRIBUTE, n.f. [from to attribute.] 
i. The thing attributed to another, as perfection to theSu 
Berne. 


‘pretoe 


tributable to the 


migrations 


of the Seri. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To ATTRIBUTE, v. a [attribuo, Lat.] 

1. To aferibe; to give; to yield. 

To their very bare judgment fomewhat a reafonable man 
would attribute , notwithftanding the common imbecillities 
which are incident unto our nature. Hooker , b. ii. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contradiction in it. Power and wifdom have no repugnancy 
in them. Tillotfon. 

2. To impute, astoacaufe. 

I have obferved a Campania determine contrary to appear- 
ances, by the caution and conduCt of a general, which were 
attributed to his infirmities. < Temple. 

The imperfeCtion of telefcopes is attributed to fpherical 
glafies ; and mathematicians have propounded to figure them 
by the conical fections. N T rwton s Opticks, 
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Power, light, virtue, wifdom, and goodnefs, being all but 
tributes of one Ample eflence, and of one God, we in all 
mire, and in part difeern. Sir Walter R a l a 

Your vain poets after did miftake, 

Who ev’ry attribute a god did make. Drydens Tyr l 0 . 

All the perfections of God are called his attributes ; f 0r ”^‘ 
cannot be without them. Watts's LoC i 

2. Quality ; adherent. 

They muft have thefe three attributes ; they muft be men of 
courage, fearing God, and hating covetoufnefs. 

3. A thing belonging to another ; an appendant. 

His feeptre ftiews the force of temporal pow’r. 

The attribute to awe and majefty ; 

But mercy is above tlnsfcepter’d fway, 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shak. Merchant of V en i C( 
The fculptor, to diftinguifh him, gave him, what the me- 
dallifts call his proper attributes, a fpear and a fhield. AddiU 

4. Reputation; honour. 

It takes 

From our atchievements, though perform’d at height, 

/'he pith and marrow of our attribute. Shakejp. Hamlet 
Attribution, n.f. [from to attribute .] Commendation. 

If f peaking truth, 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution fhould the Douglas have. 

As not a foldier of this feafen’s ftamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. 

Shakefp. Henry IV, p t j. 

AttriTe. adj. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; worn by rubbing. 

Or by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x, 

AttriTeness. n.f. [from attrite.] The being much worn. 
AttriTion. n.f. [attritio, Lat.] 

1. The aCt of wearing things, by rubbing one againft another, 

This vapour, afeending incefl'antly out of the abyfs, and 
pervading the ftrata of gravel, and the reft, decays the bones 
and vegetables lodged in thofe ftrata ; this fluid, by its conti- 
nual attrition, fretting the faid bodies. JVoodw . Nat. BiJlorj. 

The change of the aliment is effected by attrition of the in- 
ward ftomach, and difiolvent liquor afiifted with heat. 

Arbuthnct on Aliments, 

2 . [With divines.] Grief for fin, arifing only from the fear of 
punifhment ; the loweft degree of repentance. 

To Attu'ne. v. a. [from tune.] 

1. To make any thing mufical. 

Airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves. Miltons Par. Loft, b. iv. 

2. To tune one thing to another ; as, he attunes his voice to his 
harp. 

Attorney, n.f See Attorney. 

Atwe'en. adv. or prep. [See Between.] Betwixt; between; 
in the midft of two things. 

Herloofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 

Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atween , 

Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenfer' s Epithnlam. 
AtwPxt. prep. [See Betwixt.] In the middle of two things. 
But with outrageous ftrokes did him reftrain, 

And with his body barr’d the way atwixt them twain. 

Fairy Fftueen, b. i. 

To AVA'IL. v. a. [from valoir , Fr. to avail being nearly the 
fame thing with faire valoir.] 

1. To profit; to turn to profit; with ^before the thing ufed. 

Then fhall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names, 

Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r. Milton's P ar . Loft , b,M> 

Both of them avail themfelves of thofe licences, which A- 
pollo has equally beftowed on them. Dryden's Dufreftp 

2. To promote; to profper ; to aflift. 

Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodon i’s holy hill, } 

What means might beft his fafe return avail. Pope $ U )JI' 
To Ava'il. v. n. To be of ufe ; to be of advantage. 

Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee } 
Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. Drydens Fu a- 
When real merit is wanting, it avails nothing to h* v j; f 1 
encouraged by the great. Pope's Preface to his 01 s. 

Ava'il. n.f. [from to avail.] Profit; advantage; bene t. 
For all that elfe did come, were fure to fail ; 

Yet would he further none but for avail. . 

Spenfer' s Hubbard's » 

I charge thee, 

As heav’n fhall work in me for thine avail, // 

T o tell me truly. Shakefp. All's well that en s 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to ^ 
errour. 

Available, adj. [from qvail.] 

I, Profitable; advantageous. . .. nt0 

All things fubjedt to action, the will does fo far inc me ^ 
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as reafon judges them more available to our blifs. Healer, b. L 

2 - P NViftfN'avaUaUe by coofent. 

a/t u*- flip efficacy of fuch interceffions to avert jud D 

liients; how much more available then may they be » fecure 

Power ° f pr0m ° UnS 

* hl Aat^^tion of the efficacy or avaUaUc- 
J" or fuitablenefs of thefe to the end Halt's Or^jMaa. 
Availably, adv. [from available.-] Powerfully ; profitably . 

CXSSZf ■« «£f>4*KS! St 

To Ava le. v. a. [avaler,t o let link, j 

refs • to make abjed ; to fink: a word out of ufe. 

P He did abafe aid avale the fovereignty into more Servitude 

towards that fee, than had been among us. Cotton. 

To Ava'le. v. n. To fink. 

But when his latter ebb ’gins to avale , _ 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves. penjei . 

Ava'nt-cuard. n.f [avantgarde, Fr.] The van; the firft 

b °The^ horfemen* might iffue forth without difturbance of the 

foot, and the avant-guard without Ihufflmg wtth the batta.l or 
15 Sir J. Hayward. 

AVARICE, n.f [avarice, Fr. avaritia, Lat.] Covetoufnefs ; 

infatiable defire. 

There grows 

In my moft ill compos’d affedion, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

This avarice of praife in times to come, 

Thofe long inferiptions crouded on the tomb. Dryd. Juv. 

Nor love his peace of mind deftroys, 

Nor wicked avarice of wealth. Dryden. 

Avarice is infatiable; and fo he went ftill pulhing on for 
more L'Eftrange. 

Avari'cious.^J. [avaricieux, Fr.] Covetous; infatiably defirous. 

I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
This fpeech has been condemned, as avaricious ; and Eufta- 
thius judges it to be fpoken artfully. Broome on the Odyjfey. 
Avariciously, adv. [from avaricious.] Covetoufiy. 
Avari'ciousness. n.f. [from avaricious.] The quality of be- 


ing avaricious. _ , r 

Ava'st. adv. [from bafta, Ital. it is enough.] Enough; ceaie. 

A word ufed among teamen. 

Ava'unt. interjeCl. [avaunt, Fr.] A word of abhorrence, by 
which any one is driven away. 

O, he is bold, and blulhes not at death ; 

Avaunt , thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! Sh. King John. 

After this procefs 
To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 
Would move a monfter. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Miftrefs ! difmifs that rabble from your* throne. 

Avaunt /—is Ariftarchus yet unknown ? Dunciad, b. iv. 
Auburne. adj. [from aubour , bark, Fr.] Brown; of a tan 
colour. 

Her hair is auburne, mine is perfedt yellow. Sh. T. G. of Ver. 

His auburne locks on either fhoulder flow’d. 

Which to the fun’ral of his friend he vow’d. Dryd. Fables. 

Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’erlhadow’d, thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus’d, an auburne drink compofe, 

Wholefome, of dea hlefs fame. Philips. 

AUCTION, n.f [audio, Lat.] 

1. A manner of fale in which one perfon bids after another, till 
fo much is bid as the feller is content to take. 

2. The things fold by audlion. 

Aik you why Phrine the whole auCiion buys ; 

Phrine forefees a general excife. Pope. 

To A'uction. v. a. [from auction.] To fell by auction 
A'uctionary. adj. [from auction.] Belonging to an audtion. 
And much more honeft, to be hir’d, and Hand, 

With auCtionary hammer in thy hand, 

Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houfhold ftufF of picture’s price. Dryd. Juven. 
A'uctionier. n.f. [from auction.] The perfon that manages 
an audtion. 

A'uctive. adj. [from auCtus , Lat.] Of an increafing quality. D. 
Aucupa'tion. n.f [ aucupatio, .] Fowling; bird-catching. 

AUDACIOUS, adj. [audacieux, F r. audax, Lat.] Bold ; im- 
pudent ; daring ; always in a bad fenfe. 

Such is thy audacious wickednefs. 

Thy leud, peftif’rous, and dlflentious pranks. Shak. H. VI. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. Dryden. 
Young ftudents, byaconftant habit of difputing, grow im- 
pudent and audacious, proud and difdainful. 

W atts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Auda'ciously. adv. [from audacious.] Boldly ; impudently. 
Vol. I. 
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An angel lhalt thou fee, > r ; r 

Yet fear not thou, but fpeak. audacicufty . h. Love j a . 
Audaciousness, n.f. [from audulous.] I™P u ^ nce ; f 
Auda'city. n.f [from audax, Lat.] Spirit; boldnJs, co, 

" lJen< Lean, raw-bon’d rafeals 1 who would e’er fuppofe, 

They had fuch courage and audacity. Shakejp ■ tienry 

Great effefls come of induftry and perfeverance ; foi 
dacity doth almoft bind and mate the weaker fort of minds. 
y Bacon s Natural Hiftory, N 902. 

For want of that freedom and audacity, neceflary in com- 
merce witli men, his perfonal modefty oyerthrew^all tepub- 

lick actions. 

ATdible. adj [ audibilis , Lat.] 

1. That which may be perceived by hearing. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, and audibles upon ^ 
places of echo, which refemble in fome fort the. cavern of t 
^ Bacon's Nat. hiftory, N° 26^ 

Eve, who unfeen. 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament , . 

Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. I aradtfe Loft, b. xi. 
Every fenfe doth not operate upon fancy with the fame rorce.^ 
The conceits of vifibles are clearer and ftronger than tho.e of 
audibles. Grew's Cofmologia bacra, b. 11. 

2. Loud enough to be heard. , r , 

One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and ipeak- 
incr foftly, the water returned an audible echo. Bacon. 

Audibleness, n.f [from audible.] Capablene.s of being 

heard. , . , 1 

A'udibly. adv. [from audible.] In fuch a manner as to be heard. 

And Iaft, the fum of all, my Father’s voice 
Audibly heard from heav’n, pronounc’d me his. P ar. Reg. 

A'udience. n. f. [ audience , Fr.] 

1. The a£t of hearing or attending to any thing. 

Now I breathe again 

Aloft the flood, and can give audience , 

To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will. Shak. King John . 

Thus far his bold difeourfe, without controul, 

Had audience. Milton's Par. Left, b. v. 

His look 

Drew audience , and attention ftill ns night, 

Or fummer’s noon-tide air. Milton s P ar. Loft, b. ii» 

2. The liberty of fpeaking granted ; a hearing. 

Were it reafon to give men audience, pleading for the over- 
throw of that which their own deed hath ratified ? Hooker » 

According to the fair piny of the world, 

Let me have audience : I am fent to fpeak, 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shakefp. K. John « 

3. An auditory ; perfons collected to hear. 

Or, if the ltar of ev’ning, and the moon, 

Hafte to thy audience , night with her will bring 
Silence. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vih 

The hall was filled with an audience of the greateft eminence 
for quality and politenefs. Addifon. Guard. N° 115* 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a proper audience , 
even before the whole race of mankind. Atierbury s Sermons. 

4. The reception of any man who delivers a folemn meflage. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden's AEncid. 
Audience Court. A court belonging to the archbiftiop of Can- 
terbury, of equal authority with the arches court, though infe- 
riour both in dignity and antiquity. The original of this court 
was, becaufe the archbifhop of Canterbury heard feveral caufes 
extrajudicially at home in his own palace ; in which, before he 
would finally determine any thing, he ufually committed them 
to be difeufled by men learned in the civil and canon laws,whoni 
thereupon he called his auditors : and fo in time it became die 
power of the man, who is called canfarum negotiorumque audien- 
tia Cantuarienfts auditor, feu ojfi inalis. Cow el. 

ATdit. n.f. [from audit, he hears, Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are accuftomed to weigh all things, (hall here 
fit down to receive our audit, the fum, which truth amounteth 
to, will appear to be but this. Hooker , b. v. 

He took my father grofsly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, and fiufh as May ; 

And how his audit Hands, who knows fave heav’n ? Hamlet. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

ToA'udit. v. a. [from audit.] To take an account finally. 
Bilhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take twelve pence. 

Ayliffe' s Par ergon. 

I love exaiSt dealing, and let Hocus audit , he knows how the 
money was difburfed. Arbuthnot's Hift. of J. Bull. 

Audi'tion. n.f. [auditio, Lat.] Hearing. 

A'uditor. n.f. [auditor, Lat.] 

1. A hearer. 

Dear coufm, you that were laft day fo high in the pulpit 
againft lovers, are you now become fo mean an auditor ? 

Sidney, b. ii. 

What a play tow’rd ? I’ll be an aud tor ; 

An adtor too, perhaps. Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

2 L This 
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